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power and office. Every point relating to this as well
as to the inner statutes of the factory was most care-
fully recorded in writing, and has, in large part, been
preserved to us. It is a record of most quaint regu-
lations, every one of which no doubt had its wise
purpose and scope.

The Hanseatics purchased from the English the
produce of their flocks and tillage, that is to say, wool,
strong hides, corn, beer, and cheese. Wool was from
the earliest date one of the chief and most important
articles of their exportation from England. This was
sent to Flanders and the Netherlands to be worked
up. It was only later, as the English learnt to manu-
facture skilfully this costly produce, that the Hanseatics
exported the finished goods in lieu of the raw material.
The details concerning this wool trade show how
many places in England were engaged in it, and how
appropriately the Chancellor of England is seated
upon a wool-sack as symbol of one of the main sources
of England's ancient wealth. So valuable, indeed, was
this wool trade that a special tax was placed upon the
wool, a tax which Edward III. repeatedly farmed out
to Cologne merchants for the space of several years
in advance in return for ready cash.

Among the articles imported by the League we
find pepper, potash, various kinds of wood adapted
for building ships and making crossbows, iron and
iron utensils, flax, linen, hemp, grease, fish, corn, and
Rhenish wines. We even find that they imported
French wines after the English had lost all their
possessions in France with the exception of Calais.
By their means, too, there came to England Italian